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THE TEACHERS COLLEGE 100 
YEARS OLD IN NEW YORK 


WiTH twenty-nine male and female pupils, 
“the latter being seated in front next to the desk 
of the teacher, while the males are placed in the 
rear,’ the New York State Normal School at 
Albany opened on December 18, 1844. In the 
best oratorical style of the decade, Colonel Sam- 
uel Young, the secretary of state and ex-officio 
superintendent of common schools, touched on 
the high hopes of the state for the suecess of 
the venture, and urged the students “to diffuse 
throughout the state a much more than com- 
pensating fund of moral and intellectual wealth” 
in return for their education. From this humble 
beginning in rooms on the second floor of an 
abandoned station of the Mohawk and Hudson 
Railway, the institution has developed into a 
nationally famous college for the preparation 
exclusively of secondary-school teachers. 

In introducing the bill for the establishment 
of the school, the Honorable Calvin T. Hulburd 
pointed out that Albany was the logical place 
for such an institution, for persons having offi- 
cial business at the capital would “have an op- 
portunity of examining the workings of the nor- 
mal-school system” and persons making “their 
annual pilgrimage to the Fountain of Health” 
(t.e., Saratoga) would “pause here to see what 
the Empire State is doing to promote and im- 
prove the education of her people.” 


By 
WILLIAM MARSHALL 
FRENCH 


PRESIDENT, HASTINGS (NEBRASKA) 
COLLEGE 


An act was passed on May 7, 1844, creating 
the Normal School “for instruction and practice 
of teachers of common schools in the science of 
education and in the art of teaching.” Though 
the Regents ef the University of the State of 
New York were fearful of “Prussianism”’ in the 
normal-school movement, they assumed protec- 
tive custody of the institution jointly with the 
state superintendent of common schools. Col- 
onel Young was chairman of the executive 
committee. 

Upon the recommendation of Horace Mann, 
the committee invited to the  principalship 
David Perkins Page of Newburyport, Massa- 
chusetts. His cousin, George R. Perkins, of 
Utiea, was appointed professor of mathematics. 
There were, in addition, part-time teachers of 
vocal musiec and drawing. 

The rooms of the normal school were fitted 
up “with comfortable desks and seats,” library 
and apparatus, blackboards—not so common 
then as now—and a clock “which is indispen- 
sable where punctuality is so much insisted 
upon as at the Normal School.” The city of 
Albany gave $500 toward fitting up the rooms, 
and the state appropriated $10,000 a year for 
five years. 

Each county was entitled to select a number 
of students equal to its representation in the 
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tute assembly. Officially appointed students, 


known as “state” pupils, were given a small 
subsidy and free transportation; others who 
filled the places of those not accepting appoint- 
ments were known as “volunteer” students. 
The first curriculum consisted of “the branches 
required by law to be taught in the common 
chool 


metic, geography and English grammar” 


reading, orthography, writing, arith- 
which 
importance.” In 


were said to be “of primary 


addition, some time was allotted to drawing, 
vocal music, composition, history, higher mathe- 
matics, and philosophy. Mr. Page lectured on 


pedagogy. These lectures attained remarkable 
suecess when published under the title, “The 
Theory and Practice of Teaching.” 

During the second term, a practice school was 
opened “to afford the normal pupils an oppor- 
tunity, under the eye of the principal, to prac- 
tice the methods of teaching ineuleated in the 
had This 
practice school has continued from 1845 to the 
pre sent, now Milne High 
William F. Phelps, a graduate of 1845, 
was for several years its principal. 
Normal 


out 2,263 teachers, of whom 780 completed the 


instructions which they received.” 


being known as the 
School. 
deeade, the School sent 


In its first 


prescribed course and were graduated. The per- 
Not only did they teach 


distriet school; frequently they were institute 


capita cost was $45. 
conduetors and leaders in teachers’ professional 
meetings. Mann that New 


York, partly through the influence of the nor- 


Horace thought 
mal school, was “earrying forward the work of 
public education more rapidly than any other 
state in the union or any country in the world.” 
“The sainted Page” continued as principal until 
his death in 1848. 

The 


which the 


1849, 


new 


building in 
This 


building had “separate entrances for the sexes,” 


state erected a new 


school used until 1885. 
which were “found to be of great advantage, 
for while the male and female pupils are in- 
structed together, they never meet except in the 
recitation room, where they are under the eon- 
stant supervision of the teachers.” One young 
man was expelled “for persisting in breaking 
a rule... which prohibits the gentlemen of the 
school from ealling upon the young ladies of the 
same, after 6:00 P.M.” 


From an edueational viewpoint, the work of 
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the old Normal School was finished in 1889. 
For 45 years it had served as the pioneer nor- 
mal school of the state; for more than 20 years 
it was the only such institution in New York. 
In these 45 years, the school, its faculty, and its 


graduates had done much to make teaching j; 


New York a profession rather than a refug; 
from economic ill winds for the poorly trained 
and incompetent. 

In the late 1880’s certain factors were oper- 
ating to make conditions favorable for the de- 
mand that the state should assume more respon 
sibility for the preparation of high-school teach 
ers. The number of secondary schools had cor 
tinued to increase rapidly, thus augmenting the 
But the teach- 
ers produced by the normal schools did not have 


demand for high-school teachers. 


a satisfactory basis of seholarship for high- 
school teaching... The normal schools were still 
accepting persons of mediocre basie training 
even in the common branches, and giving then 
a course of training based almost wholly upon 
the elementary-school subjects and methods 
rather than upon advanced content subjects. 
Unless the normal schools were prepared to 
demand high-school graduation for entrance, 
and to require a thorough study of academic 
subjects beyond the elementary-school level, they 
could not hope to aspire to prepare high-school 
teachers. On the other hand, if they were to 
require high-school graduation for entrance, 
they would not receive enough candidates for 
elementary-school teaching. The normal schools 
had reached the place in their development 
where they had to choose between the prepara- 
tion of elementary- and secondary-school teach- 
ers. New York solved this problem by redirect- 
ing all the normal schools except one to the 
training of elementary-school teachers, and by 
the conversion of its pioneer normal school into 
a Normal College especially for the preparation 
of high-school teachers. Until this was done, 
the secondary schools of the state found it ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain adequate teachers: 
they had to choose between arts-college gradu- 
ates who had had advanced subject matter but 
no methods, and normal-school graduates who 
knew how to teach but were woefully lacking 
in what to teach. 

Under the leadership of a new principal, 
William J. Milne, the executive committee de- 
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cided that, after February, 1892, instruction 
should be given only in such professional sub- 
jects as philosophy of education, history of edu- 
cation, methods, and “such other matters as bear 
directly and immediately upon the work of the 
teacher.” 

It was expected that graduates of “literary 
colleges” would attend in increasing numbers to 
study education. For a time, several did attend, 
but the offering of edueation as an undergrad- 
iate elective by the various arts colleges made 
such a fifth year unnecessary in view of the 
relatively lax certification standards of the 
time. 

The experiences of the Normal College at the 
turn of the century made it evident that New 
York needed a superior teachers college which 
secondary-school 


would prospective 


teachers a thorough grounding in both liberal 


provide 
arts and pedagogy. It was not thought prac- 
ticable for a teacher to get his academic train- 
ing in one college and his pedagogy in another. 
Under the distinguished leadership of Andrew 
Sloan Draper, the first commissioner of educa- 
tion, the college was subjected to a thorough 
reorganization in 1906. 

At that time, all preparation of elementary 
teachers was discontinued; high-school gradu- 
ation was prescribed for admission; a strong 
course in “the liberal arts and pedagogies” was 
prescribed; electives were permitted; and the 
college was authorized to confer the A.B. and 
B.S. degrees, as well as degrees in pedagogy. 
Appropriations were increased so that the fac- 
ulty might be strengthened. 

In 1909, the college moved to its present loca- 
tion. In 1914, the name was changed to New 
York State College for Teachers. In 1915, Dr. 
A. R. Brubacher, then superintendent of schools 
at Schenectady, was elected president. The his- 
tory of the institution as a full-fledged college 
dates from his presidency: when he assumed 
control, the college, despite its name, still had 
many of the trappings of the “normal” period. 
Few of the faculty, for instance, were com- 
parable in preparation to the faculty of a 
strong arts college, many of them being with- 
out even the bachelor’s degree. In his 25 years 
as president, Dr. Brubacher raised the college 
to true collegiate stature. He was aided by sev- 
eral factors, such as increased appropriations 
and the growing demand for high-school teach- 
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ers—both of which made expansion of the fae- 
ulty and of the plant possible; the increased 
prestige of high-school teaching; and the loyal 
co-operation of the faculty and the state edu- 
cation department. 

Among the outstanding developments of Dr. 
Brubacher’s presidency were: recognition of the 
college as a well-established institution of the 
liberal arts by the American Association of Uni- 
versities and the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women; the erection of three new build- 
ings; the erection of a residence hall for women 
by the alumni association; the development of a 
summer session and extension teaching; initia- 
tion of graduate work leading to the master’s 
degree; encouragement of a student association, 
a college newspaper, and a host of extraclass ae- 
tivities; the constant raising of standards of 
admission; inauguration of a system of sab- 
batical leaves for the faculty; provision of 
adequate library facilities; extension of the eur- 
riculum in both the liberal arts and the profes- 
sional subjects. 

John M. Sayles, head of the department of 
education and director of training, who had 
been a member of the faculty since 1905, became 
Since the state of New York 
has required five years of preparation before 


president in 1939. 


one may be certified to teach academic subjects 
in high schools, the college has developed a five- 
year curriculum. During the freshman year, the 
usual ground work in English, mathematics, sei- 
ence, social studies, and language is laid; during 
the sophomore, junior, and senior years, general 
education is continued, and an approved amount 
of specialization in a subject-matter field is ob- 
tained. Each student must accomplish a pre- 
seribed number of hours in at least four content 


fields. Education, including the general inte- 
grated course, special methods, and preliminary 


The 
fifth, or graduate year, is devoted to advanced 
student-teaching, problems in edueational re- 
search, a seminar in education or a thesis, and 
A mini- 


teaching, is assigned 18 semester hours. 


graduate courses in content subjects. 
mum of 154 hours is required for graduation. 
Special curricula, each five years in length, are 
prescribed in the special fields of commerce and 
librarianship. 

In its century of development, the normal 
school and college has sent forth thousands of 
students to teach in the schools of New York, 
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and in many other states as well. At one time 
or another, Albany graduates were principals of 
the normal schools at Trenton, N. J.; Winona 
and St. Cloud, Worcester, Massa- 
chusetts; and Cook County, Illinois. Others be- 
presidents and 


Minnesota; 


came college and university 
teachers, and founders of academies and “select 
Graduates frequently conducted in- 
Many of 


the graduates were swept up in the great west- 


schools.” 


stitutes and organized reading circles. 


ward migration, and became teachers through- 
out the West. The first woman lawyer in New 
York was a graduate and, for many years, a 
member of the faeulty. D. Franklin Wells, 
1852, was the first professor of pedagogy at the 
State University of Iowa. William F. Phelps, 
1845, rose to leadership in the normal-school 


movement in New Jersey and the West. 


BRwents . . « 
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The course of education throughout the coun- 
try was affected, too, by this institution, which 
served as a model for similar ventures in New 
York and other states. Its suecess assured the 
development of other normal schools in New 
York; it was visited by educators from many 
when they establishing 

Its sole concentration upon the prepa- 


states were normal 
schools. 
ration of secondary-school teachers widely in- 
Its re- 
striction of admission to high-school graduates 
has become the usual practice. Its pioneer work 


with the five-year program is attracting con- 


fluenced American educational practice. 


siderable attention. 

Standing on the threshold of a new century, 
the college may well survey its past with pride 
and face the future with a high degree of con- 


fidence. 





“COLLIER’S” COMMENTS EDITORI- 
ALLY ON PROGRESSIVISM 
IN EDUCATION 


AN advance copy of an editorial, “How Are 
the Schools Doing?” Collier’s, May 6, was sent 


to ScHOOL AND Society with permission to 


quote. The editorial reads in part as follows: 


Americans would do well to pay close at- 
tention to the mounting attacks in our educational 
circles on the Progressive Education system. 

This system has its fanatic supporters, who say 
it produces vigorous, inquiring minds and stimu- 
It also 


lates youngsters’ initiative and enterprise. 


ts fierce opponents, who say it has produced 


has 
chiefly a lot of youngsters who know very few facts 
and have no idea of how to think straight, if at all. 

It is a most important debate and one in which 
the general public ought to insist on a fair hearing 
for everybody who has anything to contribute to it. 
It is of the highest importance for the reason indi- 
eated by Mr. Churchill—that a 


try’s hope of survival depends heavily on its having 


democratic coun- 
the best obtainable system of popular education. 
Our own feeling about Progressive Education is 
(1) that it 
American school philosophy by hammering home 


has contributed permanently to the 


the fact that you learn best those things in which 
you are interested or can be interested; but (2 
that in some instances, Progressive Education has 


gone far too far under the guidance of, so to speak, 


problem children grown to manhood and woman- 
hood physically but not otherwise. 

Having said which, we pause to welcome brick- 
bats from both It’s all in a good cause, 
though, because this is one question that has to be 


sides. 


settled right. 


ARMY METHODS IN FOREIGN LAN- 

GUAGES ADAPTED FOR CIVILIAN 

STUDENTS 

As a result of the suecess of “teaching lan- 
guages in a hurry” to students under the ASTP, 
colleges and universities throughout the country 
are experimenting with a modified form of the 
methods used by the Army for courses in foreign 
languages for civilian students. However, there 
are certain obstacles in the way of obtaining 
results such as those accomplished under the 
ASTP. As Henry Grattan Doyle pointed out 
in ScHOOL AND Society (December 18, 1943), 
the procedure followed by the Army was not 
a “miraculous new method”; the success of the 
new classes was the result of “hard work and 
keen interest harnessed to a rigorous, original 
method.” 

At New York University, for example, where 
a revision in teaching foreign languages is under 
consideration, it is believed that “American col- 
leges will have to make sweeping changes in their 
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curricula before they can adopt the so-called 
Army method of teaching foreign languages.” 
The suecess that colleges have had under this 
wartime program has been principally due to 
the fact that their “soldier students spent 25 
hours each week in classroom language prae- 
tice,” that these students are a carefully selected 
group subject to strict discipline, and that they 
participate in relatively few extracurricular ac- 
tivities. 

On the other hand, City College (New York) 
has already instituted in the evening sessions 12 
non-credit conversational courses in foreign lan- 
guages taught by the “new technique developed 
by the Army.” Classes in German, Chinese, 
Russian, French, Spanish, Italian, and Portu- 
guese have been under way since the beginning 
of the spring semester; in March a course in 
Spanish, designed to “fit the needs of business 
concerns,’ was started for employees of the 
United States Rubber Export Company; and 
early in April a course in elementary conver- 
sational Japanese was added. 

The University of Pittsburgh introduced the 
“intensive method first developed by the Amer- 
ican Council of Learned Societies” in a course 
in spoken Spanish, February 8. M. A. De Vitis, 
associate professor of modern languages, pre- 
pared the text and the exercises. 

In response to a demand by the students, 
Montana State College (Bozeman) is giving a 
course in Russian for the first time. Mitro 
Afanasiev, a native of Russia, who went to the 
college in 1936 as associate professor of botany 
and bacteriology, is in charge of the classes. 

Next fall, Michigan State College of Agri- 
culture and Applied Science (East Lansing), 
plans to conduct an experiment in conversa- 
tional instruction in foreign languages that “will 
enable students to gain a practical speaking 
knowledge of them within 12 weeks.” French, 
German, and Portuguese will be taught in two- 
year sequences. “Emphasis will be on speaking 
instruction, but reading, grammar, and word 
structure will be continued.” This experiment, 
too, is to be based on the methods used by the 
ASTP. 

In addition to the courses being offered by 
colleges, there is the fifteen-minute lesson in ele- 
mentary Spanish that is broadcast over station 
WTOP (Washington, D. C.), every Sunday at 
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12:15 p.m. In the first three weeks of the pro- 
gram, begun early in the winter, more than 
“7,000 requests for textbooklets were received 
The lessons take the form of 
United 


by the station.” 


conversations between persons in the 


States and others in San Salvador. 


THE YMCA WAR PRISONERS’ AID 
OFFERS EDUCATIONAL 
ASSISTANCE 

THE War Prisoners’ Aid of the YMCA, a 
member agency of the National War Fund, is 
making it possible for American prisoners of 
war and American service men interned in 
neutral countries to study for high-school, voea- 
tional, and university credit. 

An Educational Administration 
being established in Geneva (Switzerland) under 
the guidance of the Bureau of International 
Edueation. The center has thus far distributed 
“thousands of textbooks sent from this country 
[the United States] as well as the special courses 
issued by the U. S. Armed Forces Institute,” the 
materials and services of which War Prisoners’ 
The center will 


Center is 


Aid is now authorized to use. 
keep records of courses taken by American mili- 
tary personnel now in prison camps or interned 
in neutral countries and wili also distribute 
lesson outlines and supervise examinations, both 
at Geneva and in camps that have set up their 
own educational organizations. 

At the close of the war, the records preserved 
in Geneva will be sent to the Armed Forces 
Institute at the University of Wisconsin, where 
they will be incorporated with any other edu- 
cational achievement of the individual acquired 
while in the armed services. The total educa- 
tional achievement of each person will then be 
presented to the institution to which he may 


apply for accreditation. 


THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE ON 
READING INSTRUCTION 

CROWDED conditions created by the number 
of armed forces stationed on the campus of 
the Pennsylvania State College again neces- 
sitated the postponement of the annual Confer- 
ence on Reading Instruction from April to July 
19-21. The main theme of the conference will 
be “Developing Basie Reading Abilities,” and 
activities have been organized around seminars, 
lectures, and demonstrations in the summer-ses- 
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sion demonstration school. Sectional meetings 
will be differentiated for elementary-school and 
secondary school teachers, teachers of excep- 
tional children, supervisors, and school psy- 
chologists. 

The sp akers scheduled are Leo J. Brueckner, 
professor ol elementary education, University 
of Minnesota; Emmett A. 
ing Clinic, the Pennsylvania State College; F. 


setts, director, Read- 


M. Garver, professor of elementary education, 
University of Carol 
head of the department of English, San Benito 
High School and Junior College ( Hol- 
lister, Calif.) ; Eleanor Johnson, managing edi- 
tor, Edueation Press of America; Charles Man- 
willer, of the Board of Education, Pittsburgh; 
head of 
ol elementary Temple 
(Philadelphia) ; Welch, 
Reading Clinic Laboratory School, the Penn- 
College; Gerald A. Yoakam, 


head of the department of elementary educa- 


Pennsylvania ; Hovious, 


County 


J. Conrad Seegers, the department 


education, University 
Carolyn supervisor, 


svlvania State 
tion, University of Pittsburgh. 

Complete copies of the program may be ob- 
tained by writing to Betty J. Haugh, secretary, 
Reading Clinie, Burrowes Education Building, 


State College, Pa. 


EDUCATIONAL LEND-LEASE 

A RECENT release from the Office of the Co- 
ordinator of Inter-American Affairs states that 
early in the year “nearly 200 agricultural offi- 
cials and students from other American repub- 
lies” finished advanced studies and training in 
the United States and returned “to apply their 
knowledge to the furtherance of agriculture in 
their home lands.’”’ About 50 students are still 
in this country continuing their studies. 

Among those from whom reports have been re- 
ceived are members of a group of 19 agricultural 
_economists who completed their studies under 
the sponsorship of the U. 8. Bureau of Agricul- 
Economies. 


tural Reports have also been re- 


ceived from 18 electrical engineers who were 
sponsored by the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. 

Among the returning students who will play 
an important part in the future of their respec- 
tive countries, the following are already active: 
Edouard Henry Baker, head of the division of 
population and rural industry of the Haitian 
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Ministry of Agriculture, who studied tax strue- 
tures and taxing devices, as well as development 
of small industries and farm management and 
costs, is aiding the ministry in putting into 
operation an economic-development plan entail 
ing the utilization of domestie produets for 
Haitian consumption. Francisco Luis Ferrario, 
who made a study of the economies of the grow- 
ing and marketing of cotton, has returned to his 
home in Paraguay to take charge of the market 
Jorge Al 
cazar-Ampuero, who has been appointed head 


ing of that country’s cotton erop. 


of the recently established Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics in Bolivia, has been awarded a 
fellowship for further study at the Iowa State 
College, before assuming his new post. 

The electrical engineers are working for rural 
electrification in 14 republies: Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Colombia, Costa Riea, Cuba, Ecuador, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Mexico, Panama, 
Peru, and Uruguay. 


THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE SO- 
CIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF EDUCATION 

THE annual meeting of the Society for the 
Advancement of Edueation, Inec., owners of 
SCHOOL AND Society, was held on April 29 at 
the society’s offices in New York City. The 
assistant secretary, Mrs. Louellen R. Beyer, re- 
ported that, as a result of the mail ballot for 
the election of Trustees, Henry W. Holmes, pro- 
fessor of education, Harvard University Gradu- 
ate School of Education, had been elected to 
succeed himself, and that Guy E. Snavely, diree- 
tor, Association of American Colleges, had been 
chosen to succeed the late James McKeen Cattell. 
The treasurer of the society, James W. Campbell, 
a member of the staff of the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion of New York, reported that the finances of 
the society were in very good condition, and 
that the outlook was favorable for a continuance 
of ScHooL, AND Society on a self-supporting 
The report of the secretary-editor con- 
tained the following statement: 


basis. 


Since June 1, 1943, practically all numbers of the 
journal have been of 16 pages. The membership- 
subscriptions have remained almost constant (but 
with slight increases) since September 1, 1942, and 
now represent an increase of fivefold over the num- 
ber of individual subscriptions at the time the 
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society took over the publication in 1939. Library 
subscriptions fell off in 1942-43, but have recovered 
somewhat during the present year; they are still, 
however, about ten per cent below the ‘‘peak,’’ 
reached in 1940-41. 
however, has been almost if not quite counterbal- 
anced by an increase in the number of sustaining 
memberships; indeed, the most encouraging fact 


The resulting loss in revenue, 


in the experience of the past two years has been 
the willingness of nearly 40 per cent of the mem- 
bers of the society to take out sustaining mem- 
berships at $5.00. During the present year, for 
example, no fewer than 130 members have changed 
from the $3.50 to the $5.00 basis, while only four 
have changed from the $5.00 to the $3.50 basis. 
It is also worth recording that the receipts at the 
New York City office of the society for every month 
since September, 1943, have shown an increase over 
the corresponding month of the preceding year. 
The society voted to indorse the policy of the 
Trustees in limiting the issues of SCHOOL AND 
SocrETY to 16 pages as long as present uncer- 
tainties persist regarding the supply of paper, 
the costs of both paper and printing, and the 
securing of competent clerical and editorial 
assistance; with the proviso, however, that occa- 
sional extra-size numbers be authorized, espe- 
cially to accommodate the annual reports that 
have long been published by the journal, par- 
ticularly those of President Walters on college 
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and university enrollments and those of Libra- 
rian Wheeler and his colleagues on educational 
books of the year. The secretary-editor stated 
that the society is heavily indebted to the con- 
tributors to the journal for their co-operation 
in keeping articles within the rather narrow 
space-limits imposed by 16-page numbers. Many 
contributors, indeed, have gladly revised their 
typescripts, at the editor’s suggestion, in order 
to meet these conditions. Multum in parvo, the 
editor said, would be a most suitable motto for 
the society’s journal in these parlous times. 
The society adopted unanimously resolutions 
thanking Dean William F. Russell and Teachers 
College, Columbia University, for the generous 
provision of offices for the society and its jour- 
nal, and thanking President Jessup and the Car- 
negie Corporation of New York for making 
available the highly competent services of Mr. 
The follow- 


ing resolution was also unanimously adopted: 


Campbell as the society’s treasurer. 


RESOLVED: That the Society for the Advancement 
of Education, Ine., record its deep regret because 
of the death, January 20, 1944, of James McKeen 
Cattell, highly distinguished among American men 
of science, founder and for twenty-four years editor 
of SCHOOL AND Society, and a valued Trustee of 
this society from its organization in 1939 until his 
death. 


Notes ad News... 





Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Peyton NALLE Ruopes, professor of physics, 
Southwestern (Memphis, Tenn.), has _ been 
named vice-president of the college to succeed 
the Reverend Felix B. Gear, whose resignation 
was reported in SCHOOL AND Society, Janu- 
ary 8. 

Cyrit F. RicHarps, dean of men and aca- 
demie director, Navy V-12 program, Denison 
University (Granville, Ohio), has been ap- 
pointed to the newly created post, dean of the 
college. 


J. FREDERICK WELTZIN, director, School of 
Edueation, University of Denver, has been ap- 
pointed dean, School of Education, University 
of Idaho, to succeed J. F. Messenger, who will 





retire at the close of the summer session. Dean 
Messenger has served as dean of the school since 
its establishment in 1920. Dr. Weltzin will 
serve on the staff of the University of Idaho 
during the summer session. 


COMMANDER ARTHUR S. AbDAMs, former as- 


sistant dean, College of Engineering, Cornell 
University, who relinquished his administrative 
duties to establish the Navy V-12 program at 
the university, has been appointed provost to 
succeed Sherman Peer, whose appointment was 
reported in ScHooLt anp Society, October 23, 
1943. Commander Adams will assume his new 
duties “upon completion of his work with the 


Bureau of Naval Personnel.” 


Mayor FRANK CHRISTIAN, former training 
inspector of the Philippine Army under General 
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Douglas MacArthur, has been appointed com- 
mandant of the Army post at City College (New 
York) to sueceed Colonel Raymond P. Cook, 
whose retirement was reported in these columns, 


April 29. 


Cuirrorp E. Erickson, assistant dean, Col- 
lege of Education, and director of the guidance 
laboratory, Northwestern University, has been 
Michigan 


professor of edueation, 


Avriculture 


appointed 
State College of 
East 
new post, July 1. J. P. 


and Applied 


Lansing. He will assume his 


Hutton has been re- 


Science, 
lieved of. his administrative duties as head of 
the department of surgery and medicine, School 
of Veterinary M.S.C.’s 
“first Hutton, 
who has served the school for thirty-two years, 
and 


Seience, and becomes 


distinguished professor.” Dr. 
retains his post as professor of surgery 
medicine. C.S. Bryan, associate professor and 
research associate in bacteriology, will succeed 
Dr. Hutton as head of the department, July 1. 


AMONG the changes in staff announced re- 
cently by Columbia University are the follow- 
Paul F. 
of mineralogy, executive head, department of 
geology; Audrey Kathleen Brown, Francis M. 
Dibblee scholar; Andre von Gronicka, assistant 


ing. Appointments: Kerr, professor 


German and Russian; and Kurt 
Pro- 


professor otf 
Riezler, visiting protessor ot philosophy. 
motions: to professorships—Arthur F. Burns, 
Frederick E. Croxton, statistics, 
Grayson L. Kirk, John H. H. 
Lyon, English, and Helen H. Parkhurst, phi- 


econonies, 


government, 


losophy; to associate protessorships—Lester G. 
Barth, zoology, Charles O. Beckmann, chem- 
istry, Clare M. Howard and Dorothy Brewster, 
English, Louis M. Hacker and Arthur R. Burns, 
economies, Frank Calleott, Spanish, Cornelia L. 
Carey, botany, Howard R. Marraro, Italian, 
Robert von Nardroff, physies, and Abraham 
Wald, statistics; to assistant professorships— 
Eli Ginzberg, economies, Julius §. Held, fine 
arts, Philip R. Sisson and Burdette I. Kinne, 
French, John R. Ragazzini, electrical engineer- 
ing, William S. Robinson, sociology and statis- 
Stansfeld 
Sargent, psychology, Martin Schwarzschild, as- 
tronomy, Shih-Chun Wang, 
Retirements at the close of the academic year: 


tics, Francis J. Ryan, zoology, S. 


and physiology. 
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John L. Gerig, professor of Celtic; Louis H, 


Gray, professor of comparative linguistics; 


Frederick W. J. 
manie languages and literatures; Henri Muller, 


Heuser, professor of Ger- 


professor of Romance philology; and Alma de 
L. LeDue, assistant professor of French. 


Mary Urpan has been appointed instructor 
in library science and senior assistant in the 
reference and loan department of the library, 
University of Maryland. 


LANDRY and Rosert W. WIL- 
LIAMS, attorneys of Baton Rouge, have been 


FRANCES L. 


appointed part-time instructors in law, Louisi- 
ana State University. 

MeriBpeTH E. CAMERON, dean, Milwaukee- 
Downer College, will be the director of study 
activities in the summer seminar on American 
Pacifie relations to be given in Claremont 
(Calif.) Colleges, June 26-August 5. Dr. Cam- 
eron, who is an authority on Far Eastern his- 
tory, will collaborate with C. O. Arndt, special- 
ist in Far Eastern edueation, U. S. Office of 
Edueation. 

Tuomas THERON EARLE, assistant professor 
of biology, Neweomb College, Tulane Univer- 
sity, has been appointed assistant director of 
the university’s summer session. 


EpwarpD G. OLSEN, director, School of Edu- 
cation, Russell Sage College (Troy, N. Y.), has 
been appointed visiting professor of education 
in the summer session, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Va. 


JoHuN A. THOMPSON, head of the division of 
Latin-American relations, Louisiana State Uni- 
versity, for the second consecutive summer will 
serve as visiting professor in the six-week sum- 
mer session, University of Havana. He will 
leave this country in July. 


AMONG visiting professors on the staff of the 
summer session, Northern Baptist Theological 
Seminary (Chicago), will be the following: 
Alexander Grigolia, chairman of the depart- 
ment of anthropology, Wheaton (Ill.) College; 
A. Paul Smith, direetor of evangelism, Illinois 
Baptist Convention; and George Johnson, pro- 
fesor of theology, Central Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Kansas City, Kans. 
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JOHN C. WEST, president, University of North 
Dakota, has been elected president, National 
Association of State Universities; Arthur C. 
Willard, president, University of Illinois, was 
named vice-president; and Herman B. Wells, 
president, Indiana University, was re-elected to 
membership on the Executive Committee. 


WitiiAmM L. Huaues, professor of physical 
education, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, was recently appointed a member of an 
advisory committee of three persons “to assist 
the research division of the New York State 
Education Department in conducting a_ pilot 
study and research project in health and phys- 
ical education.” 


Lioyp N. Morrisert, professor of education, 
University of California (Los Angeles), has 
gone to Washington (D. C.) to direct the train- 
ing-program section in the office of the chief of 
the Civilian Training Branch, Army Service 
Forees. Dr. Morrisett has just completed a 
survey of the educational needs of the Monte- 
bello (Calif.) unified district schools. 


Don Ferris, acting dean, Mount Vernon 
(Wash.) Junior College, has been appointed 
curriculum co-ordinator for the schools of 
Skagit County (Wash.) “to assist the county 
superintendent’s office in furthering and co- 
ordinating the work of various committees al- 
ready set up in the county.” Mr. Ferris will 
combine his new duties with those of his ad- 
ministrative post at the college. 


E. J. REYNOLDS, whose appointment as dean, 
Moberly (Mo.) Junior College, was reported in 
ScHooL AND Society, October 30, 1943, has 
been elected superintendent of the city’s schools 
to sueceed M. F. Beach, who has announced his 
intention to retire at the close of the school year. 


J. J. STEVENSON, JR., dean, Biltmore College 
(Asheville, N. C.), has announced his intention 
to resign at the close of the academic year. 


Mauve D. F.Lower, instructor in speech, 
Louisiana State University, who has served the 
university for the past twenty-five years, will be 
retired, June 4. 
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Recent Deaths 
Rosert PaGe Sims, former president, Blue- 
field (W. Va.) 


April 23, at the age of seventy-two years. 


State Teachers College, died, 


THE REVEREND Francis J. McNirr, S8.J., 
spiritual director of the faculty, Brooklyn (N. 
Y.) Preparatory School, died, April 27, at the 
Father MeNiff had 
taught at intervals from 1890 until assuming 
his post (1940) at the Brooklyn school. From 
1903 to 1911 he was a member of the staff of the 
College of St. Francis Xavier (New York City), 
serving as dean, 1908-11. He served as lecturer 
on ethies (1911-17), Holy Cross College; assist- 
ant master of novices (1917-19), Novitiate of 
St. Andrew-on-Hudson (Poughkeepsie, N. Y.); 
master of novices (1919-20), Guelph (Can.) ; 
superior (1921-24), Weston (Mass.) College; 
teacher of English literature (1928-31), Loyola 
College (Baltimore); and professor of Latin 
and spiritual director (1933-40), Novitiate of 
Wernersville, Pa. 


age of seventy-eight years. 


THEODORE B. Parker, head of the department 
of civil engineering, Masachusetts Institute of 
Professor Parker, 


— 


Technology, died, April 27. 
who was fifty-five years old at the time of his 
death, went to the institute in 1943 after having 
served since 1935 as chief engineer of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 


ALLEN Henry NELSON, former vice-president 
and general manager of The Maemillan Com- 
pany, died, April 28, at the age of sixty-five 
years. Prior to joining the staff of The Mae- 
millan Company (1906), Mr. Nelson had taught 
physics in Columbia University. He was re- 
tired in 1940. 

THE REVEREND CHARLES CARROLL EDMUNDS, 
retired professor of Gospel manuscripts, Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church (New York City), died, April 
29, at the age of eighty-five years. 


THe REVEREND ALLAN JOHN HOLLEY, former 
headmaster, Hoosae School (Hoosick, N. Y.), 
died, April 29, at the age of seventy-one years. 
Dr. Holley served in the headmastership (1898- 
1916), and later as a teacher in St. Mary’s Col- 
lege, Littleton, N. H. 
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Coming Events 

Tue American Home Economies Association 
will hold its annual meeting in Chicago, June 
20-23. The theme of the session will be “The 
Family in the World of Tomorrow.” Members 
of the student clubs affiliated 
with the AHEA are invited to attend a Youth 


Conference during the same period. 


home-economies 


Other Items 

Unper date of April 19, Guy E. Snavely, ex- 
ecutive director, Association of American Col- 
leges, advised college presidents interested in 
locating temporarily faculty members released 
by withdrawal of military units, that the War 
that it 
teachers to replace 


Department has announced will need 


“3,000 or more civilian 
personnel as instructors of illiterate 


30th white and Negro teachers will 


military 
soldiers. 
be needed.” Teachers thus released should com- 


municate with the eommanding officer of the 
Service Command of the area in which the col- 


lege is located. 


THE agricultural textbook, “Crop Manage- 


ment and Soil Conservation,” by J. F. Cox, 


division of 
Department of Agriculture, and 
Jackson, president, South Dakota 


senior agronomist, 
U. S. 


program plan- 
ning, 
Lyman E., 
State College of 
Arts (Brookings), 
Armed 


course 


Agriculture and Mechanic 


“has been selected by the 


Institute for correspondence- 
A special edition of 102,500 


copies has been published for the institute by 


Forces 


work.” 


John Wiley and Sons. 


A BACCALAUREATE degree from an accredited 
college will be required of all candidates for 
admission to the School of Nursing, the Johns 
Hopkins University, beginning with the October 
term. John S. Gibbs, Jr., president of the hos- 
pital board, stated that the requirements had 
been raised to meet “the great demand for grad- 
uate nurses of superior preparation in the many 
responsible positions in education and adminis- 
tration, in the fields of public health, and in 
other nursing services.” 

Tue State University of Iowa has been chosen 
by the OWI as the loeale for the making of a 
30-minute motion picture showing the relation- 
ship of a university to the citizens of the state. 
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The picture, which stresses the “vital role of 
education in the survival of democratic proe- 
esses,” will be shown in allied and neutral coun- 
tries. The sound track will be made in at least 
22 languages. Virgil Hancher, president of the 
university, said that the Iowa institution was 
chosen “because its broad program enables the 
picture to cover many aspects of American edu- 


cation at one place.” 


GrorGE M. DurcHer, who was Hedding pro- 
fessor of history (1905-42), Wesleyan Univer- 
sity, and who since the latter year has been 
university professor, is preparing a history of 
education covering the development of the uni- 
versity’s educational policy since its beginnings 
in 1831. It will “touch briefly on the fields 
covered in ‘Wesleyan’s First Century,’ prepared 
by Carl F. Price (’02) for the Wesleyan Cen- 
tennial in 1931.” 
ing the aid of former university trustees, pro- 


Professor Dutcher is enlist- 


fessors, and their descendants in his research. 
He will be grateful for the “gift or loan of cer- 
tain numbers in the files of the following pub- 
lications: Minutes of the New York East Con- 
ference of the Methodist Church, Yearbooks of 
the New England Southern Conference, The 
Christian Advocate, and Zion’s Herald.” 


TuHeE United Nations Information Office, in a 
release dated April 13, announced that “a set of 
measures for the enforcement of compulsory 
edueation for children of school age and for 
illiterate adults had been drafted by the Chi- 
nese Ministry of Education and will be executed 
this year.” To enforce education, the following 
procedure will be followed: “persuasion, warn- 
ing, fine, and drafting for labor service.” In 
the case of an employed illiterate person, “an 


employer cannot, under any excuse, hinder him 


from entering school, reduce his wage, or dis- 
’ haat | 
charge him from employment.” 


RESEARCH activities of leading scientists from 
practically every nation of the globe during the 
past 113 years, comprising the reference library 
of foreign serials of the Boston Society of Nat- 
ural History, have been acquired by the Han- 
cock Foundation of the University of Southern 
California, according to an announcement by 
Rufus B. von KleinSmid, president of the uni- 
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versity. “This collection [of 30,000 volumes] is 
acknowledged in its field to be second only to 
that of Harvard University,” said President von 
kleinSmid. 


THE Cornell University Press is this year cele- 
brating the 75th anniversary of its founding. 
This, the first university press in America, was 
established as a printing concern in 1869, a year 
after the university opened, by Andrew D. 
White, president of the university, who ap- 
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pointed as the press’s first director, Willard 
Fiske, the university’s first librarian. The press 
was discontinued in 1884 during a period of 
economie stringency, when it was impossible to 
make further appropriations for its support. 
For 46 years, university publications bore other 
imprints. The present press was established by 
the Board of Trustees, June 16, 1930. 
was revived, its list has grown to some 250 titles, 


Sinee it 


including a record year of 19 new publications 


in 1943. 


Shorter Papers... 





THE HUMANITIES ARE NOT “PISTOL- 
PACKERS” 

“Tue Humanities Begin to Fight,’ by Doro- 
thy Hall Smith, Scoot anp Society, December 
25, 1943, is a clear and honest exposition of a 
generous and patriotic viewpoint; but to my 
mind there is something radically wrong in a 
conception of the humanities as even partly 
Messianic, as information and philosophy to be 
forcibly, however gently, imparted. 

I bask happily in the sun’s genial warmth and 
affectionately welcome the beauty and light of 
the moon and the stars, without waiting for, or 
expecting, the formality of being told that I 
ought to do so; and my attitude toward the 
humanities is approximately the same. Learn- 
ing is decidedly a personal responsibility. Any 
one above the age of twelve who has no sort of 
eagerness to inquire into the constitutive essence 
of the world and its ways is not a member of 
society who will benefit either ethically or 
esthetically from a teaching of the humanities 
designed to ram them down his obediently, 
passively opened throat. Why, I constantly 
wonder, this perpetual concern nowadays with 
the responsibilities of the teacher, unaccom- 
panied by any insistence upon the necessary 
willing co-operation and initiative of the 
learner? Is it not obvious that intellectual 
spoon-feeding, however camouflaged, and how- 
ever glorified, is everywhere and eternally out 
of place? 

If the author of the article referred to looks 
back upon the stages of her own growth in 
grace, I think she will attribute very little of 
her present love of the humanities, and capaci- 
ties for their understanding, to actual preach- 





ments and demonstrations of how they impinged 
upon the various presents she passed through. 
It is precisely those who said least to me about 
contacts of the teachings of former great mas- 
ters with modern and contemporary affairs that 
gave me the greatest inspiration and uplift. My 
best teachers assumed that I could put two and 
two together to make four, and concentrated 
wisely on giving me the “two and two.” I do 
not mean to imply that the preacher in the pul- 
pit, who adopted a somewhat different course, 
did not benefit me also; but I take it that the 
humanities are not by any means the same things 
as the laws of faith and conduct. 

Not so long ago the Rotarians (and perhaps 
other organizations) conceived (apparently) 
that they had discovered the fountain of per- 
petual youth, and the way to perfect brother- 
hood, in the promiscuous use of given names 
“vadgety” devices for sidestepping 
The idea 


and other 
normal forms of personal address. 
seemingly was that this sort of kittenish play- 
fulness charmed away envy and jealousy and 
other manifestations of original ‘‘cussedness” in 
the dealings of man with man. And now the 
“first-name” mania has enveloped the whole 
nation, helping to confer an air of cheapness 
upon human relations that is anything but con- 
ducive to reception of the dignity and distine- 
tion radiating from genuine proponents and 
exponents of the truths and beauties of the 
humanities. I mention this as just another of 
those recently invented up-to-the-minute for- 
mulas for maintaining the fine fleur of demoe- 
racy, for which all schemes for revolutionizing 
the approach to the unchanging humanities are 
fitting mates, or sequels. 
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Similar thought applies to the belief so per- 
sistently expressed on all sides that, while a few 
relatively unimportant upsets have come to pass 
from time to time in recorded history, we of the 
the 
Our day, in other 


present have a_ practical monopoly on 
grand styles in “Change.” 
words, is a sort of “twilight of the gods,’ fit- 
tingly appropriate to the majesty and might of 
the 
national 
Mamma”). 


practice, exemplified in the above article, of 


that we (we whose 


song is “Pistol-Packin’ 


superior beings are 
“number-one” 
I am inveighing here against the 
neatly packaging the past into vacuum-sealed 
bundles to be tossed out of the window without 
ceremony, but with plenty of disdain and ridi- 
cule. I do not at all admit that “the focus of 
the humanities has shifted” over night from 
something to something else. When they reach 
that consummation, assuming a manufactured 
role, they will also have to assume another 
name, for then they will no longer be the 
humanities. 

“The collapse of the Babbittry of the ’twen- 
ties, which was content with culture as a veneer,” 
most unwarrantedly applies that title, as I read 
the article, to everybody who pretended to “eul- 


In- 


cidentally, as all should know, there are still 


ture” as it was understood in the ’twenties. 


Babbitts in this, our decade, impregnably forti- 
fied against “collapse.” Generations do change, 
but not fast enough to wipe them out; nor is 
the direction of such change always forward and 
upward. 

Whoever, in my time, looked at the past as 
I did not, nor, I think, 


did any of my thinking friends and associates. 


“complete in itself”? 


Can it be that we few were the only leavening 
forces among men as they were then constructed, 
that we alone were the repositories and saviors 
of the humanities? 

We of a few years back also stand accused in 
the article, not just some of us, but frankly all 
of us, of cultivating art for art’s sake only. 
That is to say, we never were conscious, for in- 
stance, of connection between the experience of 
beautiful things in our homes and surroundings 
and the elevation of our thoughts toward our 
Maker. We built the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine for the sole purpose of keeping worship- 
ers out of the rain and the cold. 

We now in this glorious “present” have Ten- 
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nyson’s “argosies of golden sails,” the airplanes. 
But they unfortunately appear so far to be more 
of a curse than a blessing, something which 
could not be said of the old covered wagon. 
The automobile has done much to decrease the 
glamor and worth of home life and has elut- 
tered up and made ugly country highways and 
town and city streets, and the end of its deseera- 
tions is not yet. The radio has helped to turn a 
great many non-expendable people into virtual 
intellectual do-nothings. Our speech has under- 
gone a fearful decline, the extent of which is 
known only to those who have eared enough 
about it to observe and experiment. The aver- 
age among us is for this reason cut off from the 
pleasures and profits of good reading, in other 
words from eapacity to cultivate the humanities, 
and especially from ability to write with plea- 
sure and success, something very necessary to an 
acceptable state of civilization. 

I record these truths in order to make the 
point that the humanities can have small hope 
of gaining even a moderate hold upon the masses 
of our “humanity.” As a matter of fact their 
service always has been, and under the circum- 
stances is especially now, straitly restricted, and 
there is no use trying to build “royal” roads and 
bridges in hopeless efforts to convey them to 
imaginary centers of general consumption. 

The humanities have not “begun” to fight. 
They have always fought, and will always fight, 
but in their own God-given way, and not, if I 
may be pardoned a second use of a very homely 
illustration, like ‘“Pistol-Packin’ Mamma,” chas- 
ing down, and then chastening, the human ob- 
jects of their solicitude. Let us not lose from 
sight the fundamental nature of education, the 
requirement that the learner shall participate, 
just as thoroughly and heartily as the teacher, 
in the strain and effort involved; that in fact 
the initiative must come most often from him, 
if he has a brain that ean assimilate knowledge, 
together with ethics and esthetics. Teachers 
may spread before him the feast of facts and 
reason. They should do what they profession- 
ally can to start imperfect or rusty machinery 
to running. There their responsibility and their 
worry should definitely end. 

A. M. WITHERS 

CONCORD COLLEGE, 

ATHENS, W. VA. 
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THE PITTSBURGH CONFERENCE ON 
AVIATION EDUCATION 


In the 1880’s Samuel Langley, director of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Allegheny Observa- 
tory and professor of physics and astronomy, 
experimented with flight principles and helped 
establish aviation as a science. Then, and since 
then, the university has pioneered in aviation. 
Through the years it has kept step with develop- 
ing interests. 

In the summer of 1942, Pitt was one of the 
first schools to offer courses for the training of 
teachers in aviation subjects. Since that time 
approximately 150 teachers have been trained in 
these courses, principally for the high schools. 
As an outgrowth of these courses the School of 
Education of the university sponsored a two- 
day conference, on March 17 and 18, the pur- 
pose of which was to bring together educators 
and leaders in aviation that they might be mu- 
tually helpful in arriving at a clearer under- 
standing of the influence of aviation upon edu- 
cation both in cultural and economic fields as 
well as in aeronautical engineering and preflight 
training. 

Speakers at the conference included Bruce 
Uthus, education director, Civil Aeronauties Ad- 
ministration; C. Bedell Monro, president, Penn- 


sylvania-Central Airlines, and other leaders in 


aviation and education. 

An interesting feature of the conference was 
a trip to the local airports by 120 school super- 
intendents and principals and 50 teachers for a 
directed inspection of the Air Depot of the Air 
Transport Command of the Army Air Forees, 
airline operations, communications, and reserva- 
tions; inspection of Douglas DC-3 Transport; 
demonstration of Link trainer for teaching in- 
strument flying; visits to the control tower, the 
Airways traffie-control room, and other parts of 
the complex and intricate systems of modern air 
transportation; all of which, more than books 
and classroom lectures, impress the observer 
with the wonders that have been accomplished 
in this field and with the importance of aviation 
education in the future. 

The place visited by most of those attending 


the conference was the exhibit which covered the 
entire basement floor of the Stephen Foster Me- 
morial Hall on the campus. Here could be seen 
the exhibits of five airlines, the Army Air Forces 
and Naval Aviation, the Civil Air Patrol, a 
1,200-horsepower Pratt and Whitney airplane 
motor, a wind tunnel, and a complete Piper-Cub 
trainer plane. For this exhibit the Weems Sys- 
tem of Navigation sent a complete line of navi- 
gation instruments. Here also were exhibited 
all available textbooks on aviation education in- 
cluding appropriate maps, charts, illuminated 
globes, and motion pictures. Approximately 
1,000 school superintendents, principals, teach- 
ers, and others of the tristate area interested in 
aviation education saw the exhibit. 

Another feature of the conference was the 
review and inspection of eadets and squadrons 
of the Civil Air Patrol at the Hunt Armory on 
Friday evening. The meeting was addressed by 
Colonel William Anderson, commanding officer 
of the Pennsylvania wing. 

A general session on Saturday morning was 
addressed by Dr. Uthus and members of a panel. 
The questions raised by the audience in the dis- 
cussion period that followed revealed both a 
wide range and an intensity of interest in the 
subject. 

The conference closed with a luncheon meet- 
ing for speakers and invited guests at which Mr. 
Monro was the speaker. 

The conference was not planned originally on 
so large a scale but its rapid expansion, once it 
was announced, was an indication of the extent 
to which the subject of aviation has captured 
the imagination of the people. The attendance 
of large numbers of school administrators and 
teachers was also indicative of their awareness 
of the impact and implications of aviation upon 
the modern world and of the place which the 
schools must play in achieving its greatest cul- 
tural and economic benefits. 
dication that the 
cause and laid the foundation for future devel- 
opments in this field. 


There is every in- 


conference dramatized this 


S. P. FRANKLIN 
DEAN, SCHOOL oF EDUCATION, 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
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IMPACT OF THE WAR UPON NEGRO 
TEACHERS COLLEGES 

Many articles during the past year have been 
devoted to the impact of the war upon various 
phases of higher edueation, but few of them 
have discussed teacher education. In President 
Walters’s article, “Statistics of Attendance In 
American Universities and Colleges,” Scnoou 
AND Society, December 25, 1943, data are given 
which attest to the fact that enrollments in the 
professiongl schools and teachers colleges have 
felt the keenest linpact of the war. The nation- 
wide figures for the teachers eolleges were start 
ling to many Americans interested in teacher- 
education. 

In order to get a vivid picture of the war’s 
Impact on the Negro teachers colleges, this in- 
vestigator submitted a questionnaire to the 13 
of these colleges, scattered from Pennsylvania 
to Texas. Returns from ten, or 76.9 per cent, 
make this article possible. 

The first question asked was, “What was the 
enrollment for the period, 1942-1943 and 1943- 
1944? These data for the ten participating 


schools are presented in Table I. 


TABLE I 
ISNROLLMENTS IN TEN NEGRO TEACHERS COLLEGES, 
1942-1943 


Total 
Women 


Total 
Men 


Total 


Colleges . 
olleges Enrollment 


Fayetteville 
Fort Valley 
Winston Salem 
Prairie View 
Stowe 


Tenn. State 


The total enrollment for 1942-1943 was 5,372; 
of this number 1,370 were men, and 4,002 were 
women. From the number of men in attendance 
in these ten teachers colleges, it is obvious that 
the war exerted very little effect on the enroll- 
ment of that year. 
useless save for their comparative value with 
the 1943-44 enrollments in the same institutions. 
Table II presents the 1943-1944 enrollments. 

In 1943-44 the total enrollment had dropped 


These data, however, are 


TABLE II 
ENROLLMENTS IN TEN NEGRO TEACHERS COLLEGES 
1943-1944 


Total 
Women 


Total 
Men 


Colleges Total 
i Enrollment 


Bluefield 
Cheyney 

Coppin 

Eliz. City 
Fayetteville 

Fort Valley 
Winston Salem 
Prairie View 

Stowe 

OMA; URS. csces 


A= 00 9 


2] 


Cito bo 


He COMTOTND BD et et 
MAIOnM a8 wNrnd 


AID bo 


4,382 


from 5,372 to 4,382, a decrease of 17 per cent. 
The enrollment of men during this period felt 
the effects of the lowering of the draft age to 
eighteen. The decrease was 765, or 55 per cent, 
compared to a slight decrease of 225, or 5.6 per 
cent, for the women. With so great a decrease 
in the enrollment of men there should be noted 
a few specific increases in the number of wo- 
men. All the teachers colleges suffered enroll- 
ment decreases with the exception of Prairie 
View State Teachers College (Texas), which 
an inerease of 241 students, or 23.3 
per cent above its 1942-43 record; and Eliza- 
beth City State Teachers College (North Caro- 
lina), which reported an increase of 34 students, 
or 7.3 per cent above its 1942-43 record. The 
greatest enrollment decrease was seen at the 
Tennessee State Teachers College, a decrease of 
826 students, or 54 per cent of the total enroll- 


reported 


ment. 

In eases where there were enrollment in- 
creases the principal reason given was the in- 
creased family income due to war. This an- 
swer was further broken down into the follow- 
ing specifie categories; presence or nearness of 
defense plants, both members of family em- 
ployed at and 
fathers, sons, or brothers in the armed services, 
all factors that permit more of the women in 
the family to attend college. 

The survey showed that the teaching staffs of 
the colleges had been decreased in eight and 
increased in only two. Although the colleges 
reported additions of courses to the curricula, 
they also stated that many courses had been 


Among the types of new courses 


higher wages, incomes from 


dropped. 
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offered to meet present war conditions the fol- 
lowing were most frequently mentioned: ad- 


vaneed physics, consumer education, contem- 
porary world history, economics of total war, 
war science, world politics, advaneed physical 
education, communication, wartime and prepro- 
fessional nursing, secretarial science, functional 
mathematics, and international relations. 

All the teachers colleges reported that they 
are still offering subjects of a cultural nature 
despite the impact of the war. They state that 
there is a definite need for the cultural sub- 
jects. This program is strengthened by em- 
phasis for postwar needs which is being placed 
on the social sciences, education, and psychol- 


ogy. Four of the ten colleges reported that 


special clinics and laboratories have been or- 
ganized to study juvenile delinquency and child 
care. 

From data given on the questionnaires, it is 
a sound assumption that Negro school systems 
will have an adequate supply of women teachers 
for the postwar period, but that there will be 
a serious shortage of men in the profession. 
Increases in the enrollments of women are at- 
tributable to increased incomes of parents en- 
gaged largely in defense work, and the fact that 
teaching is still the best professional field into 
which Negroes can go. Unlike the picture for 
the country as a whole, the teaching profession 
claims the largest per cent of the best minds in 
the Negro race. 

MaTrHewW J. WHITEHEAD 
REGISTRAR, 
STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
ELIZABETH City, N. C. 
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Ph.D. dissertation seeks to answer, “What 
material are instructors offering in fresh 
non-major 


This : 
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man general mathematics courses for the 
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BupGE, HELEN. <A Study of Chord Frequencies 
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Two Indispensable Books 
for desk and classroom use 


WEBSTER’S 
COLLEGIATE 
DICTIONARY-5th Ed. 


The best handy-sized diction- 
ary because it contains all the 
words most commonly used in 
speaking, reading, and writing. 
110,000 entries; 1,300 pages; 1,800 
illustrations. $3.50-$8.75. 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY OF SYNONYMS 


A new book, on a new plan, de- 
signed to help the student use 
the right word in the right 
place. Contains antonyms, 
and analogous and contrast- 
ed words. 908 pages; alpha- 
betical arrangement. 
Thumb indexed, $4.00; 
without index, $3.50. 


Both books have been prepared 

the same editorial staff that made WEB- 
STER 'S NEW INTERNATIONAL DIC- 
TIONARY, Second Edition, ‘‘The Supreme 
Authority” for classroom and library use. 
Write for descriptive circulars. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 

















For twenty-five years many colleges and uni- 
versities have pooled the funding of retire- 
ment benefits through TIAA. Today we pay 
tribute— 
To the Carnegie Corporation of New 
York and the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching, the 
vision of whose officers, backed by 
gifts of more than $8,000,000, made 
TIAA what it is; 
To trustees and administrative officers 
of more than 200 colleges and uni- 
versities who have strengthened their 
institutions in many ways by bringing 
them to participate in this pool and 
thus made them far more valuable to 
their students; 
To college staff members whose thrift 
thus encouraged protects their fami- 
lies during working years and them- 
selves in their old age. 


TEACHERS INSURANCE and 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


Twenty-five Years Old 522 Fifth Avenue 
$150,000,000 Assets New York 18, N. Y. 


35,000 Members in 900 Institutions of 
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MELVIL DEWEY 


by Fremont Rider 


NEW short biography of a man who de- 

voted 80 crowded years to education. 
Dewey, the man who was always fighting for 
something (simplified spelling, metric reform, 
admission of women to the professions) is 
pictured intimately in his eleven stormy years 
as Secretary of the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York. 


While emphasis is given to Dewey the 
librarian, his so called “diversions” are included 
to give a well rounded picture of a dynamic 
personality. His biographer is his nephew who 
understood the frailties as well as the strength 
of this human dynamo. 


Published April 12, $2.75 
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